Interview with Brenda Eichelberger and Janie Nelson 
13 February 1997 
Chicago, IL 


(Much tape recorder malfunctioning. Nelson and Eichelberger had described their 
childhoods. Nelson's mother was a waitress in the cafeteria at United Steele in 
Chicago and her father worked in the plant. Eichelberger's mother stayed at home 
with the children and her father worked for (?) the post office, but he was 
highly educated. Eichelberger grew up with a younger brother who was allowed 
more freedom than she was and she always thought this was unfair. Eichelberger 
finishes talking about her father here...] 


Eichelberger: His degree was in the Romance languages. 


Q: I wanted to get into some of the things about the organizations. You were 
about to talk about why you thought other women joined the other black feminist 
organizations that you formed and you were saying that both of you both felt 
like you had been feminists, but just never had a word for it. So that, y'know, 
what did you say your sister said? That it was a question of--- 


Eichelberger: Webiyitistead«of,.someone asking.mermWhyramylrart eminiSt?"PREHEYS cheat 
should *beraskingy s"Whyware=you-not.-a .feminist?"... yen 
fm Tat 


Nelson: You should be asking them why they are not a feminist. 


Eichelberger: That's right. Ilshoulavbé@askingzthemsawhyrtheyx<are nota xfeminist 
because -it's sortvof?like tasking mestoxjustify:my.-existence jorzjustify amy; - 
philosophy,=:which ;is=spart -of -me.-.To, be.a.feminist.>_ 


So I think women joined for several reasons. Tathink=3 ust’touseesxblack;women.¢ V Cary 
active and,doing things. I think that was part of it for a lot of women. I knowywhynew 
there would be some women---they'd join---I remember one woman in particular--- nea 
and I was kind of surprised that she said this because she had a fairly good job ‘s 

in the corporate world. I don't remember what her job was but I think it was a 
managerial position. And I don't remember her name. As I told you there have 

been so many women involved I can't remember her name. But she said, "What I 

want to do is be as assertive as you are. I want to be able to talk the way you 

do." Because as I said it seems like we're always having to defend ourselves. 

That's why I wrote so many articles about the myths. And she had seen me on some 

talk show. Now the thing is that was pre-times of the tapes or the VCR. So at 

the television shows---televisions studios they did have tapes and some tapes 

they kept. But now people have VCRs and they can tapes things, Of course, I 

could have taped the shows if I had---VCRs didn't exist at that time. Not for 

the person to have in the home, so I can't remember what show it was. But it 

was some show and people were asking---kind of throwing questions at me right 

and left. And people---she was impressed and other people would tell me that, 

too. That they were so impressed at the way I handled it. “Phatyl.would->- 

whatever -questionsthey Ishot”at™me"I*woUld “answer it-just~like*that {finger 

snapping] because -itcwas---oftentimes it was something.negative~about--feminism. 
And+I-always tried-to show that feminism~is ‘not ‘negative. wAnd=I) remember ‘she ¢. 

said that that's what ‘she wanted. 'She' wanted to be able to talk and be able to: 

assert herself in the manner that I was asserting myself. 


Nelson: To what end? 


Eichelberger: Hm? 
Nelson: What did she want to accomplish by that? 
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Eichelberger: I don’t recall her saying exactly what but this why I was kind of surprised she said it because 
as I said, she had a corporate position. I think she had a managerial position. So [ was kind of surprised 


because it’s not like she was somebody who was cleaning somebody’s kitchen. 


Nelson: But we also had a cross-section of women that were attracted to the movement, 

the black feminist movement. And, uh, we had blue collar women, we had highly . 
educated women. And we had single women, married women. It was a cross-section of 
things, a cross-section of people who joined the feminist movement. 


Eichelberger: I think some just liked the idea of fellowship with women. They liked thatidea. Veo 
Q: Did, um---was there a certain. age range that you could __ see? Horned 


Eichelberger: Well, we did have a broad age range, but most of the women were fairly young. 
Nelson: At that time, this was, like in the late ‘70s--- 

Eichelberger: We're talking twenty years ago. Even before ‘cause it got started before the late ‘70s. 
Nelson: Most of the women were late 20s. 

Eichelberger: Yeah, a lot were in their older 20s. 

Nelson: Mid-20s, I would say. Mid-20s on up. 

Eichelberger: I remember there was one. There was a high school student. 

Nelson: Really. Seat” 
Eichelberger: Um hm. I can’t remember her name now. She was only 20. 


Q: Do you remember how old some of your oldest, older members might have been. Or do you think it 
was pretty much mid-20s to 30s? 


Nelson: Upward to middle aged. 


Eichelberger:I’d say the more active ones were 20s to maybe mid-30s. aX of 


Nelson: Probably middle 40s. 


HeAGst We did have some. 


Eichelberger: Yeah, wggbacksemenmtheunic 
Q: Are we talking about the Alliance specifically? 

Eichelberger: Oh, the same with NBFO. There were some that were older. 

Nelson: I think the most active ones were in their middle 20s on up in to the middle 30s. 


Q: How were things run within the organization? I saw your name [Brenda] as executive director. Was 
that an elected position or how did you come to be in that position? 


Eichelberger: Well;ctheamayaitewasyis% Wis wofedin® President and“thexide: futhe/ 
executives directorzwas?toxbasically;<downsthesline,:toxbea=paid«position, ewhich*would- 
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bej«not-neceéssarily“he-thesame-as-the-president,: but.a,person who. ran.the-day-ta=day sxe, 1. 
Pperationseunidthat-wae-theswhole.idea_of havingan-executive director: — Bidets 


Q: And did it ever evolve into a paid position? 


Eichelberger: No. fe thatyvalthouginhdid:get paid for#4 


. Not all speaking engagements, but some. 


Q: And then would a percentageof:that-gosto:the-organizationorthe-daysto-day.operations?..:: 
Eichelberger: Yeah. Arlotofitwent to the organization. 


Nelson: Yeah, Bormally-entinfermally it weit back to the’ érganization-“It-wasn't;liketomg 

i . ~ the organization~ necessarily: But~Brenda- ended-. up: 
spending..a lot of money~out-of’ her own pocket-to-keep-the-organization-going- And. then: 
there-were-those-of- us“ that-felt-real-strongly—- about. the-organization—-and_we_wouldkind - 
of- donate-certain—}- remember for. about-six-months-I helped-to-pay-the_rent_of--- 


Financ 


Eichelberger: Yeah. That’s right. Janie was very helpful. Extremely helpful financially. 


Nelson: Yeah. Because some of the women, you know, they want to join an organization, Fidbeman, 
but if they don't see immediate results then they kind of, will come every now and then 


or whatever. lia 


Q: Were you on a certain committee? Was there a steering committee? 


Eichelberger: We had a board. 


Nelson: Yes. I was on the board and, y 
theorganizatiorthatkeptit front really 


Q: Yeah. I want to get to that. 


ou know, wereameo Satkhte Some omth 


U Breikiiga’ 


some ‘of my needs. 


And L-rememberwe were having a meeting onetime and one of the members saida¢ Now Brendaywhi 

direction are you:going to take this organization in? Are you going'to try to answer and:satisfy-some: ie dutch. 
needs:and-raise'someof- the issues‘that the ordinary~ black-womam-is:faced with?” Which would -be- thes Of ore. 
bluecollar woman or the womar who’s in a situation where she’s being abused by her‘husband- and all P pvdewow 
kind of stuff: Remember this was in the 70s and a lot of these things weren’t really on the national agendas wana”. 
but thesethings.were happening-~"Oris this going to be a middle class organization ®%Remember? Was it Nn 
Claire? Claire Anthony and Marva [?] used to always just---they.would-always:have:just.Brenda, just, 
almost tear her apart like that...» ae bocce en 
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A uiese two women were on opposite ends of the spectrum or they would always pose this question? 
y were both professors and they would ask this question? 


Nelson: Yeah. And they would always pose this--- and it was like, look at Brenda and say, “Now what 
you gonna---which way?”. There was this group over here that was looking at 
Brenda like [looking stern]. You know what I’m saying %And:there-was-this-othergroup-that.was.saying ifs 
you-takeitin that direction you’) us.and if youstakeitin.this direction:you:re.goinpitoslose.us: 
There was definitely to tie: saw class difference 


Q: Do you think theywere posing that question because they wanted it to be something for themselves as 
middle class women?or they just wanted to have it on the table as dialogue? Or did they sincerely want you 
to choose which way the organization should go? 


Nelson: Fthink théy-wantertitom the table as ‘dialogue and they wanted us to fornrarragendarthatincl OF QV AND 
basicaltyythe. i:thinieva:lot.of. people. wanted.to;take..that.in-that-direction:toward.the: 
grassroots;-rather-than me-alotot.i ctualizing and aJot.of talking aboutwhat-we.dozI think there 

were some issues that---see, most black women are not---I don’t think, not middle class. Am I right on 

this? Mostblackwomen-aremotmiddle-classgAdowofsblackwomen.are,at-the. poverty, level is-my., pais hae 
‘think they Wanted us totakesomexoftthoseissuesi And we» 


Q: I was just going ask if you felt that tension? If you felt like you were being pulled about the direction of 
the organization based on class? 


eo] s to ring a bell. Sor De Pp say, fell, you’re 
u ancl middl women.” Youd hear that. there was always someone--- 
pla another. Doesn’t matter what it was. You couldn’t please everybody. 


O 
# Remember I had said that one complaint was,” Why don’t you have it in the black Lu-to 
3 community? Why don’t you have your office in the black community?” I said, “Well, 
-} black people are all over Chicago---Northside, Southside, and Westside.” It was in the?! 
4 Loop ‘cause that’s centrally located. Didn’t matter where we put it. Not all black people (oo 
*, would live in that neighborhood, even if you limit to the poorest neighborhoods. And — 
“then a lot of black women would not have wanted to go because they would have felt 


“unsafe. 


hr 


‘Another thing that posed a problem in our organization was, uh [sigh] some of the 
women who were married or had boyfriends or would go back and talk to members of 
the community would criticize us because they:thought.that.weuweres taking something’ (yh onc 
the.-civil..rights;movement-Fhat-we;»as¢. blacks wemenjsshould...have,.been | 
~our7man,--the~Black~:Man;-rather™tham=get“independent™and=assert= ourselves (lacte 
-pendent-of-the, blackemar, That was one definite thing. Brenda got criticized somewhat because ““*“*~ 
of that and a lot of this stuff was unfair criticism. It really was. It was very unfair that they would load this : 
down on her. But a lot of the issues that they brought up kind of sidetracked us. We spent 


Rees 


a---I-found- that Brénda"maiiy times-spent a lot of tines:trying*té"defend:the' positionatha 
we had ‘rather than sna ving“OHBnd just’ doig-itBecause the black community gave us 
somewhat of, “What are you black feminists for? You’ve already been head of the 
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household---the matriarch.” 
” We’ 
household. Those are some of ae been figured as, viewed as the head of the 
Eichelberger: *@ause-there-were SOme BIAck Worrien WHONEWEN this as @ 1é8bialt Organization. oe 
Nelson: Right. Yeahthatwasranotherissuey too? They thotght We Were alltesbiansas ae - 


Eichelberger: [laughter] We couldn’t please. It didn’t matter what happened, we couldn’t please Spm « 
everybody. ee 


Q: Now were there any lesbians within the organization? 

Nelson: Um hm. 

Eichelberger: Yes. 

Q: And was there any tension there? As far as which issues were being dealt with? 
Nelson: No, not so much that. It wasn’t so much issues of lesbianism. I don’t think so. 


Q: Maybepeshapsthestomen who might’ ve had a problem with lesbians just didn’t join the organization. 


Eichelberger: #ikiiow= 


Nelson: Yeah. Some of them felt that it was anti-lesbians. 
Eichelberger: I’m saying that some people outside the organization felt that way. 


Nelson: Oh. I didn’t know about that. 


Q: This is a very basic question how often did you meet? 

Eichelberger: We were always meeting. I don’t know if you saw any of those calendar of #jyou~ 
events. We were meeting all the time. Constantly. There was always something going of musky: 
on all the time. : aah 


Q: So aside from your business meetings, you would have, I think they were “Coffee and Conversation” 


meetings. 
Eichelberger: We were having the committee meetings, various types of meetings---the C- 
R, the consciousness-raising. It was always something going on. 


Nelson: Assertiveness training. 


Eichelberger: Oh, yeah. ‘Cause you were asking about the Alternative School. 


Q: Right, right. 


Fichelberger: Did you see anything on that when you were looking through the things? 


~ 
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Q: I did. | did. There were some booklets and different course descriptions. [ can get some information 


about the committees from the archive things, but | wondered how would you describe the goals of the 
organization? 


Eichelberger: Okay. That was in the membership brochure. Did you see the gold... 
Q: I did. 


Eichelberger: I guess one of the major goals was to waisertherconscion Seine ie: 
Wwomensand :I think we"did‘sacceed andoiig: thit? I think that we did. We helped to raise 
the consciousness. There was a lot of emphasis on consciousness-raising. That was one b) 
of the first things that we wanted women would get involved in. We had the C-R wane 
groups. So they’d have them in their own homes. Like to say, if you were joining the (gucum) 
organization or the people joining at the same time you were joining, you’d get a C-R 

group going. And the people in that group would determine where you were going to 

meet. Like, we’d meet at your house one time, somebody else’s house sometime, and so 

on. Some people would use a cell---the term cell is sort of like your own individual 

cell. And some more people come in and they get a C-R group going. And that was very 

good to help raise consciousness. 

And then we had vario mittees. 


Z 


Q: Do you, um, with the rape hotline-—’cause I remember seeing that someone was going to different 
training meetings and things. 


Eichelberger: Um hm. Yeah. 

Q: Did you ever get anything started? 

Eichelberger: Yes, we did. The first person to do that was ‘MithéllesGautreauxs And I don’t think she 
would mind my saying this: she was raped, well, actually she was a victim of incest. The person being her 
father. And I didn’t know it at the time, but a lot of times people do something because of their own 
personal experience. | think that’s what moved her to get involved in that. 

Q: So did you have a hotline specifically for black women or did people go to another broader women’s--- 


Eichelberger- wJeowasanothe 


‘onthe%ssue of Pape 
Q: And was that in coalition with other women’s groups? 


Eichelberger: Yeah. Itwas* ran’ by white feminists} 
dbeing-involved:* 


‘notideterred.from hw 7 


Q: Okay. Let’s see. 


Eichelberger: Michelle was one of the founders of NBFO. I think you said you saw her name on 
something? Michelle Gautreaux? She’s the one whose mother, well, the Gautreaux decision--- 


Q: Right. You mentioned that. About public housing? 
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Eichelberger: Right. 


& bg a good question: did you feel like the organization espoused a certain political position? You 
. did you feel like it was more liberal feminist-oriented or was there some talk about socialism going 
on and Marxism? 


Eichelberger: Well, somexofronn.members:aremecialist Marxists! In fact, brought a brochure of Muwhor, 


ny 


(9) tReed's' [Black Women’s Struggle for Equality, w/ contributions by Linda Jenness, Cindy Jaquette wy 

’), and Pat Wright, Pathfinder, ISBN 0-87348-379-0]. I only have one. And I had forgotten that she was Vayyint: 
a member. There were so many people that had been members at one time or another. ryvactive 

+m the Socialist Workers party and she tan for pre ident ofithesUniterStHtesei4 lot of people have run for 
president of the United States, no one hears about them because they’re not taken seriously. But she did 
run. That was back in the early 70s. 


Q: Do you feel like the group had any adversaries? Like, people who---’cause, you know, during the 70s 
there’s a lot of infiltration of organizations. Not just the FBI, but also different sorts of socialist 
organizations or---just different organizations who would try to derail what you were doing? 


Eichelberger: Well, I don’t know if it was an organized effort, but I know that there’d be people who'd be 
feeling you should do this way or go that way. People of a socialist bent that felt you should go a certain 
way. We even had one time, and I don’t remember the person’s name---in retrospect, I 


t: tact. he : 


woman. She had me speak to her class and this guy was there at the time. D 


time: 


b Q: In class? 


“You; know.. we-have-someone-here=who” was” 4 ‘man.”And,~um, 1" some women 

knéw=who it was and others: were: saying, ‘“Who?:-:Who?” Who?* Who?” ‘And-so-a:number 

ofer ot-very~ upset’ andthey~wanted..to..confront--him=and-they--did-confrant=the 
S : 


guy: 
Q: Why did you feel the need to bring it up? Just so people would know? 


Well, I didn’t know they were gonna have the reaction that they had. I really 

he reason I brought it up was because it was supposed to be for black afflur~ 
the Alliance was set up is that anyone could be affiliated. White men Si» 
We had white men affiliated. We had white men coming in and doing ° 
volunteer work. But to be an officer or anything like that you had to be a black female 
because that was our concentration, our focus. -And;"'86,%t is. person=was black: butsheé 
wasn’tsfemale-" And’ so* somehow <I felt;* well; “‘yousknow * this “is ‘someone*who*is* a*man 


! Eichelberger: 
- didn’t. I guess t 
women. The way 
could be affiliated. 


“yhere: — 
Q: Do you remember this happening [to Nelson]? 


Eichelberger: I don’t think you were here. 
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Nelson: Yeah. I was. 


Eichelberger: You were. 


Nelson: Yeah, but I remember this---I thought I was sitting next to this person. 


Eichelberger: Oh, you remember because Monica Faith Stewart was talking to him, so yeah. You were at 
the meeting then. 


Nelson: I think it was because I was sitting next to this person, but I thought he had had a sex trans--- 
Eichelberger: Transsexual. 


Nelson: No, he had had a sex operation so technically he considered himself a female. Now we might be 
talking about two different people. 


Eichelberger: Yeah. Transsexual. 
Nelson: Yeah. That’s what happened. 
Eichelberger: But you would look at him and tell. 


Nelson: Bhi S*actually 


“What Should we do?" What should we" 


Was that the same one or is this another one? 


Eichelberger: Yeah. It’s the same one. 


Nelson: It’s the same one and Brenda was like---and luckily, things petered out#Hf@ 


Q: After being confronted he didn’t come back? 


Nelson: I don’t remember. Pherpersonrdidn?+t;-comexbackvzany 


Eichelberger: A lot of times they call themselves “transsexuals” when they haven’t had the operation yet. 


Nelson: Oh, I see. We didn’t have any way of knowing whether he had had it or not. 


Eichelberger: ‘Cause a lot of time the physician suggests that they dress like a woman, get their hormones, 
and all of that and then if they decide that’s what they want to do then they have the operation. He had not 


had it yet. 


Nelson: I had no way of knowing whether he had had it or not, but I know the person that you’re talking 
about. But we found out that he was a male and, I mean, that really gave us a loop. 


Q: But, I mean, I think this is one of those instances where, like, you were talking about: there’s no 
language to talk about, you know, someone who either dresses as a woman or has a sex change. This 


goes back to what you were saying about language. 
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Nelson: Yeah. Whatesta worn???" Whaitulideed i898 woman” 


e 


Q: And was there any dialogue about that in the group or was it just, “Whew! He’s gone”. 
Eichelberger: Rhere-wastt't too 1iftich titicaboutite> ant 
Nelson: No, this was one incident and it just---just think of all the other things we had on the table. 


Eichelberger: But there were a lot of incidents. This was one. 


Nelson: Yeah, I was going to bring that up if you hadn’t. Ancthisnvasmomenofethes 
enit disappears; bur it Sti eS up some time. ’ 


Q: I wanted to go to a letter that I had found between you and Sandra Flowers in Atlanta, who was part of 
the Atlanta NBFO chapter. And you were, it seemed like, in the correspondence I saw---and you’re the 
‘Correspondence Queen”--- there was so much there. It was incredible. 


Eichelberger: In these letters did you see the letters from the people to the NABF? 


Q: Just letters---well, there were letters to the NABF, but there are also letters that you wrote to other 
people, sometimes in response to things. There were letters with you trying to initiate communication 
between the different chapters of NBFO. I guess I was trying to figure out at one point, I think Sandra 
Flowers said that it felt sort of mutinous---the conversation you were having, like you were doing 
something behind the national chapter’s back. But I just wanted to know, what was your perspective on 
how the chapter-—- 


Eichelberger: I’m trying to remember. Sandra Flowers--- 


Q: Yeah, Sandra Flowers. I was trying to see if you remembered anything about the local chapter’s 
relationship to the national chapter. 


Eichelberger: I was trying to do something mutinous? 


Q: No. You were trying to initiate contact between all the different chapters, but not getting much 
cooperation from the national chapter. 


Eichelberger: Oh! I remember that. 
Q: And also you wanted to meet with---you were trying to plan a trip to New York to go and meet with 
people there to find out what the operations were like. And it seemed like you and Sandra Flowers and 


also someone in D.C., Jo Benoit, were trying to have some uniformity across all the chapters, but it didn’t 
seem like you were getting that cooperation and I just wondered if you recall any of that going on? 


Eichelberger: Yeah, I remember that now. It’s interesting when is be cause i s 
I say, “Yeah. That’s right.” OkayssbeewieASteundvoatrt that t he “New~“Yor 


: chapter, they 

sLoosez And in fact, we had a conference * et 
Ny ta 

Ok" | 

Khe 


ross 


weren’t-really-well-organizedz=They-werenjustel 
finally and I got to meet some of the people--- 


Q: Which conference was this? 


Eichelberger: This was in New York. Was it in New York? Pithink it"was"in:NewAY ork: _won 
conference. If it wasn’t in New York--- that:we--had- 
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Nelson: We had one at the Midland Hotel here. 


Eichelberger: Yeah, but I'm speaking prior to that time. 
Nelson: Okay. 


hie ees remember someone brought up the title, “Well, what is the philosophy of No af. 
seer eminism?,” or “what is the definition of black feminism?” And no one said {loa 
nything so I came up with what I considered the definition and, I remember the people 
= at to be very impressed, but I had a definition and here I was. Ixhadygottenrthe  . 
Yorlechapter-had. ed with: the help: of-some- other. womenybut ‘thought-thatsthe:New dure, 
oti rad-things~more-farmulated and-so-on-and:5;thought=that:thesesehapters of px 
were_ very active--and-so—an,_ but I found out that they.weren’t=really» Amsdssojsaiine 
i ) sscitawasn:t.- that-anyone- was deliberately-not» trying; to--givesmevany ‘ 
information-—- SF er en 

Qa te of 


Nelson: Tireyodiehnetraveitt - inp. 


Q: So you feel like there was some sort of good faith effort being made by the New York chapter, but do 
you think they were just overwhelmed by trying to do all this organizing? 


Eichelberger: That could have been it. There were certainly women meeting, but how often they met I 
don’t know because I wasn’t constantly going to New York to find out. 


Q: I was trying to figure out what was the shift from the National Black Feminist Organization to the 
National Alliance. I have a bunch of dates written down but I haven’t tried to put them on a timeline yet, 
but do you recall anything where you said, “The Chicago chapter of the NBFO is over so let’s start this 
new organization”? 


Eichelberger: Well, I do remember that there was some disagreement with some of the 

women in the Chicago chapter. I’m trying to remember exactly what it was. Some Nat 
women had said, “We should just start another organization.” And they were the women to 
who actually got NBFO started. So it was the same women that got the National Alliance of Black NABE 
Feminists---A. Laverne Bennett and Michelle Gautreaux. They were sort of like the core of---because we 

weren’t getting a lot of assistance from the National headquarters. 


Q: And were you here at this time? For the forming of the NABF? 


Nelson: No, I was doing a doctorate at that point. I don’t know too much about the background 
information. 


Q: There was a philosophy of NABF that was written. Do you remember who wrote these philosophies 
and things? There were also some resolutions that I saw. Do you remember forming these definitions of 


black feminism and things? Was this aegroupreffort or was thing something that you did @m—ye@yexown or 
do you remember did these come out of th ap t you had? for 


ee: ee Sn ALIS 


Eichelberger: I guess it was <estittieebirofemiPOPMaat because when [ was going through some of this 
mates here I ca stuff that I hadn’t seen and | think | vaguely remember, “Oh yeah. I do think I 
remember having some input on this.” Nownthere.were.someresolutionswhen:weshadco a aia 
you're not talking about the conference. Phesonferencewasiin 77x . 
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Q: They might be resolutions from the conference. They didn’t have a date on them. It was about eight 
pages of different resolutions. 


Eichelberger: They might have been from the conference [they were]. 


Q: How do you think this black feminist organization was viewed by the mainstream white feminist 
community. 

Eichelberger: Pati't think they’saw-it:in:a bad: way*or"a‘negativecway ver~pic 

up fronruny-ofthe white" women: Ii fact, they were-often wanting: us‘to join: with thenr4 
in-varivus: thiips-that they did: So Yr the iiost“ part theyswere supportive 


Q: Do you feel the same way? That this was coalition work? 


Eichelberger: There was a lot of coalition work. 


Nelson: They were always interested in what we were doing and willing to support us in 
whatever. 


a. « * . a* = t 
Eichelberger: Inwas.-looking.through=something;«(‘Womien’seNews= fora: Change?’ TeHTei 
-carriedcasseriescofer 4: loonie ' Qumran dice astéd> with the 


tigitia Sand 


Siiwesiiis 


n Anglogynophobia---I 7 


This was run by white women and I ; 
don’t know if you saw that. And thePtheyeweressyitié MATHisisttoornegatrve?” but 1 
that wasn’t my intention to make it negative. The way I saw it---in other words, if a f° 
person has a perception of something being a certain way, whether it is that way or not, — v 

. then I feel that you need to work with that person. So if a lot of black women had the 2d4 
perception that white women are racist and white feminists don't want black women to 74 

} be connected with them and so and they’re trying to take their men, black men, or 
whatever---then, I feel that needs to be addressed. So what I was doing was talking 
about all the reasons and ending with ways that we can try to offset this 


Anglogynophobia. And so the series was ended a little faster than I had anticipated it 
doing and I thought, “Well, this is a white women’s paper.” YouUktewpwamewhite 
ee 7 . athe es hen a ; 5 runn iv = tt . I S I I hei “f 


ad gotten this series 


gag Ale: 


~ Q: Do you---I have this little statement or question. I was looking through the Combahee River Collective 
papers and I think that you could be of help with this because there was a comment about you , so I was 
wondering if either of you know what this was about. I think this goes back to talking about the tensions 
that may have been in the organization. They were going to do a retreat, the Combahee River Collective, 
and so they sent out questionnaires about what issues women would like to talk about. And so one woman 
wrote, she was from Chicago and she wrote: “The small NBFO chapter we has exhausted itself in trying 
to counter Brenda Eichelberger. We never got much past C-R and eventually we stopped meeting for that. 
How have other women dealt with women who claim to be feminist, yet behave in very anti-woman, anti- 
lesbians ways.” I don’t know who they’re talking about here, but “We have one such woman here who is 
assumed by many women in the movement ,and by many of the media who are interested, to be THE 
voice of black feminism.” Which, I guess, by looking through the whole---go ‘head. 


Nelson: They were probably talking about Brenda. 


Eichelberger: Because at first they were talking about me. 


Nelson: Yeah, they were probably talking about Brenda.“Phere~was~avlot~oferiticism against. 
D Brenda-They didn’t’ think-she-was-black.enough, See, a black woman---a black feminist ° 
4} is both black and a woman. She’s really a double minority. Okay. So she’s---some 
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people say, ‘ wilssities fer ” 
ree fine vice “Well, Brenda;x.she?s::alright=assa:-feministyabuteshe’s<notzblack.enough bbade 


would go by her name and say, “ 
shenget=the™ nine: “Bickelberger= | 


from?” And-then—-they-would-.go~into~ alot. of-other: 


things~ tike~wito~you” were-married-to-and-all-that-kind-of..stu££ [she was.married.to.a white 
man. during the dates of the org.?]. So, the leader became the focus of a lot of hostility and 
negativism, rather than concentrating on the issue that the leader was trying to---some 
of the things that the leader was trying to concentrate. And you’ll find that that’s true of 


Servi, 
most---a lot of black organizations do that. They go after the leader even though the foward 


leader is giving them a message that will help and benefit them. They focus so much on 
the leader until they forget that maybe she is trying to do something good for them and 
the community in general. So they get sidetracked and this is what I was telling you 
about, some of the things that sidetracked the organization. 


Q: Do you think it was jealousy or do you think that people just so much wanted their specific issues to be 
addressed and it wasn’t happening? 


Nelson: [ think it was both of them. Pthitak 
ESSERE : eee 


heh 
Eichelberger: Was something in there---a statement about lesbianism in there? don 


Q: Yeah. 
Eichelberger: Read.that part again or the sentence. 


- “How have other women dealt with women who claim to be feminist, yet behave in very anti-woman, 
Pe y ry 
 anti-lesbians ways.” 


Eichelberger: Hm. I’m trying to remember. 
Nelson: There were definitely a group of women that felt that way. 


Eichelberger: Because there were some women who were active in the first organization who knew 
Margaret Sloan and Margaret Sloan was a lesbian. And I can think of one woman---I kind of doubt if 
she’s the one—-I don’t know who wrote that. But this particular woman I can think of---Vernita Gray was 
her name---she was a lesbian and she for whatever reason didn't like Margaret Sloan. I never could figure 
out why. What it was she didn’t like about her. But I don’t know. Maybe it was as if they felt that Conky 
it should have more of a lesbian agenda. But, you know, lesbian wasn’t in the title. Ayla 
Feminist was in the title, which didn’t mean that you’re anti-lesbian. But you know, the 
“ thing is, the organization was trying to embrace all black women or any black woman 
that wanted to be a part of it. 


" * Nelson: Right. And they kept trying to push--- 


Eichelberger: But it wasn’t an organization to have solely a lesbian focus, so there’s 
nothing wrong with being a lesbian. 


Nelson: But they couldn’t see it that waywhaehone.ofthe,organizaions.wanted.to.takesth wizaton Gi ’ 
_into the direction that they.wantedstotakeitintorsthere-weredittle{actionstikethat. eon pehoen 


Q: What kind? Besides a lesbian faction? What other---a class? 


f Nelson: Like I told you, it was the class issue that came up also. 
/ 


AOE Y*did riot see: themselves-as-beingea- part~of= the=problemof-wity-it-wasm'tbeir 1 6e" 
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Q: Okay. 


Nelson: The class issue came up whether we should focus more on certain things that 
black women, in general, were having problems with. Likes being@orwenidMtor= Wealth: Clan 


» tor this, for that, whatever. dathen=t Che 
were» ve 
we-were in up the-cor How-dow ; 


. A v 4 . youeprogressxinsthe:field ° Ca WC = 
u Tein?" HOW do~you~get into praduate-school- for-the-PhD*whateverts So there cAvenu, 
was that tension going on. 


Q: So would you say that there was a middle class faction, but the middle class faction also happened to 
have started the organization? 


Nelson: 


‘it. Don’t you, too, Brenda? 
Eichelberger: Y eabsitsrartedthe moventent: It involved thé middle class. 


Nelson: A 


hlack organizations. 


.~Eichelberger: I remember that was a criticism leveled against the organization and I said, mvs 
“Well, if you look at the history of organizations, most of them are formed by middle Sbwkale 


class people.” Look at Dr. Martin Luther King’s middle class. The civil rights Wide 
movement. clors 


‘Nelson: The civil rights movement was started by middle class people. 


Eichelberger: A lot of the people were young, but they were students. And, so---but anyway. This 
Collective-—where is this Collective based? 


Q: The Combahee River Collective? Boston. 


Eichelberger: Boston. Okay. I knew it wasn’t in Chicago. But you said that the comment was made from 
someone from Chicago? 


Q: Right. Right. 


Nelson: You almost expect that. I heard a lot of that in the organization ‘cause I was, like, not exactly on 
the fringes of it or whatever, but a lot of people were in the organization before I got into it and I was kind 
of, like, the quiet one. They knew I was doing research on the organization so they would come and dump 
it allin my lap tanger I'd say, “You really didn’t have to tell me.” But they would dump it all in my 
lap. “You ain’t head the last---I’m gonna tell you this, chile’, and I know you're doing research on 
assertiveness training, but you ought to know what this is about.” So I got to hear a lot of stuff that it just- 
_-it went one ear and out the other, so to speak. I just never shared it with anybody. But I heard a lot. 


Eichelberger: You know, in just listening to that I feel that I don’t know if that person was 
’ speaking for herself or is speaking for quite a few black women, but if that’s how they 
| felt there was nothing to stop them from getting something going. Whether they’re 
| going to call it the National Black Lesbian Organization or whatever name they’re going 


to give it. There was nothing btor _th Bene from getting something --“immotherrother (‘042 


fothrevy” Pr’ 


Le ; it 3 


witiniweypsbutrevtven=i-enme-tine t 


, copie: 5 nates 1 R= +-¢5-do-that:: 
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Q: I just wanted to bring that up. It was a curious cross-reference that I have found. 


Nelson: They felt that way. Definitely. 


Q1 think that’s it unless there are other issues you want to talk about or recollections you had about the 
organization or the work that you did. Do you still consider yourselves black feminists now? 


Eichelberger: Oh, yealtsL.stillseons 


self'a)feminist% 

Nelson: Why don’t you ask us why the organization is no longer in existence? 

Q: That’s a good question, too [laughter]. 

Nelson: I mean, then you come full circle. Why don’t you ask us that? We can come up with some 


ea about why it’s not still in existence. And why NOW is still in existence, isn’t it? And why we’re 
still--- 


Q: Why? Why would you say? 


else but we’re not doing it. So that’s what I think one of the reasons why we are no 


DE-§ = 


Sn eD Saee 


to 


a egg STE LE DIES IIE SS eg 
That’s one reason. We did not have the finances. Tia t's fwo reasons: we-did“not 


ies tshaomentinesf that thesg 
exout, [laughter]. re 


Eichelberger: I think there’s something else that you had said that I thought was very good. Can you 
remember how you framed it? 


Nelson: Brenda and I discussed this and I was trying to remember how I framed it. What did I say? 


Eichelberger: Well, what I’m about to say may help you remember. We didn’t talk about this but these are 
examples. I mentioned how Chicago was hotbed of feminist activity. There were so many women’s 
organizations going---I’m speaking of white women. Now to my knowledge none of those are going on 
now. Now some of those women’s bars may still be in existence. And they may not. There may be some 
new ones. The others, as far as I know, are not in existence now. So it’s sort of like you were saying, sort 
of like the black civil rights movement. Some organizations are still around. NAACP, Urban League. But 
a lot of the other organizations that were very active in the sixties, like SNCC---Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee--I don’t think that’s in existence now. 


Q: No. 


Fichelberger: So some of those have been reached to a certain extent. 


4, 
el 


ub 
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Nelson: Oh. I know how I put it. But anyway, aside from that, the NAACP, too, is in existence, but it’s 


having a lot of trouble and it’s trying to capture the youth. More of a youthful movement t 
older; Which is what:weedidebustestiyer= - : aaa) : : a a 


Oh, I know what I said the reasons wh the organization---one of the reasons. ‘Aithirdrreasonswhy- 
it’s no longer: in-existence is that waaay of ‘the people~who- camo-inte-the-orgaulmetten ‘ 
found-.what* they’ wanted in the organization: Fhey:stayed~long* enough—to-find- what*they: deck. 
wanted=in’ the organization and then they left. They simply left. It was a Urine: 
tor some women to start their own businesses, for some women to further their 
education. For some women to go back to school. Maybe a blue collar woman to go 
back to school and finish her high school diploma or whatever. And then once they 
achieved that they no longer felt the need to belong to the organization.#Hir SWwOore 
it's. like:a:bird-learns-to"fly; "flap the wings and then just runs on-off-frdm=the-nesti So 
that’s what I was talking to Brenda on the phone about. They really accomplished what they wanted and 
then they just flapped their wings and flew off. 


Q: So they got what they needed and then they didn’t put back into the organization? 


Nelson: Right. Bis : ae They didn’t put back in. And this happened to a 

| certain extent to the civil rights movement. A lot of them didn't put back in. Case and 
point is probably Carewee"P Heise. Maybe not that dramatic, but a lot of people say, “I 
— it now so what? I’m gonna look forward. I’m not looking back. I’m looking 
orward. 


Q: Do you feel like the same reasons went into the decline of the organization? 


Eichelberger: Yeah, I'd 


ts 


stay a member, but--or 
So what do [inaudible] have to do with it because a lot of women now---some women at the time were 
already college professors, were already physicians, were already doing well in their fields of endeavor. 
Others were in medical school or in law school for example. Sharon Wells was in law school. Regina, I 
forgot her last name, she was in medical school. A lot of them realized their dream and, of 
course, they were very active pursuing their goals so the time they could spend in 


‘organization building was very rae pomanere,. Was a certain personal growth for 


them. So I think they had a certaingp I’growth out'of it and that was helpful. 


Q: And how did you feel about that? That people would get what they needed and leave. Because it doesn’t 
seem like either of you did that. 


Eichelberger: Welethe way" Fsee~it;-if-they-get.samething out. ofitgood...; 

Nelson: Butethatedeesn{t.say~much.for..the future of the organization .beeause*we'Tre"id 
longersim-existencer~We-cantook-atit: point» of view “Say that they“ were: 
selfish of them to do it that ‘way--Phey-should- have’ put something: back into ‘it: 


Eichelberger: Welly we were in-existence=Tonger-than-the.others=-Longer~than ‘the ones - in - 
New-York. 


Nelson: We did hang on. 


Q: What would you say the dates were? From establishment to when you decided to stop? 
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Eichelberger-9955i80n, 


Nelson: le wasraboutthe-mid~S0sq. 


Q: It was established in *90---no, 1974. 
Eichelberger: Yeah, the Chicago chapter of NBFO. 


Nelson: About eight years. ‘Cause I know I got my dissertation done, I got my PhD in ‘@b=5- 
[side 2] 


Nelson: Lack of funds is always---that’s always usually a major reason for the decline of 
an organization. At one point Brenda and I were the only two that was paying anything. 


Q: So were people not paying their dues on time? 


Nelson: Yes. 


Eichelberger: I believe it was the dues. When we first started a charter chapter of NBFO it was five 
dollars. And maybe after some people said, “NBFO. What’s that five dollar dues?” People were saying, 
“Well, keep it low so that all woman can afford to join.” And then it was decided in NABF to make it a flat 
rate of $15. NBFO had a sliding scale. I don’t know if you saw that. I don’t remember where it started. 
Two dollars and then went maybe what 30, or 40. n we had-the-officers=payingumoane 


> 
= pay 


: re 
th rea at 


(31 Giany s 


J 3 tiijieey Savi 


mystherren@ onthe place because the rent on the place was very reasonable at the time 
considering it was centrally located. A Loop location. And one of the things that---they decided 
to build that mall on State Street and then the rent got to be ridiculously high. 


« Nelson: I think one of the reasons—-the main reason why, I kind of predicted, not predicted, but I kind of 

_) sensed that one point down the line somebody like you would be sitting across from me asking me. “Now AUccow 

~ what did you do?” [Brenda laughing] Which is good because the younger generation is showing some 
kind of interest even, if it might be just one or two people. BatiPWwe= pideineicthetee thine. a 

: int beableto.share OU ~~ SNadia DADLYERACHS _ aa | 


2] DLS = 


SERSE 


Eichelberger: Sure. 


Nelson: Because if you don’t do something in your generation then what’s the point of 
being around? So much negativity is out there and I always had a sense of history. And Begs 
when Brenda said, “Well, we’re going to put all this stuff in an archives.” I couldn’t 
believe it. They want all this stuff? They want your little stuff? I just couldn’t believe 

this. I just still didn't believe it. I thought Brenda packed up maybe three or four 
articles and put ‘em somewhere. I never dreamed that this is what was. happening. 


Eichelberger: The organization was unique. It really was. 


Nelson: My professor told me when I was working on my dissertation she said, “What? Black 
feminists...” 


Eichelberger: It said feminist in its title. Pherword’“black”™ind“feminist”™” tii” the~title.was.. 
~-uniques""* 
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3 There Were three more sort of clarifying questions I wanted to ask. One was if you have the surveys 
rom your dissertation that you worked with [Nelson’s diss., Kent State]? 
Nelson: No. I don’t. I don’t even have a hard copy of my dissertation. 
Q: Really? just wanted to see the actual data, but you collated it well. The other question I had was, um, 
you were talking about criticisms of the organization and of you. You said that it was probably your last 
name and who you were married to. Who were you married to? 


Eichelberger: Oh, did you see that in the writings or anything? Probably not in my writings. 


Q: No, but there was one person who wrote you and they said, like, “P.S. where did you get a name like 
‘Eichelberger’.” 


Eichelberger: Well, I was married to a white man, but something I found was interesting, blade 
a lot of women---well, not a lot---but a significant number had been married to white waywus 


men, including Margaret Sloan. She had been married to a white man. femimyes 
F int. 
Nelson: Yeah, but they had not formed an organization. ve. 


Eichelberger: Yeah. This was prior to her forming NBFO in New York. And there were 
several women in the organization---in fact, I remember one time I was on a talk show-- 
-WVON. Wesley South. In fact, I see him every now and then in the Hyde Park Coop. I 
don’t know what made him do this, but he asked me if I was married to a white man. 
Now maybe he heard it someplace, but I don’t think anyone knew it at the time. And 
there was another woman that was with me and he asked her the same thing! And it just 
o happened she was married to a white man. 


Q: So what do you think was his motivation? 


Nelson: ERSE7OWFeE noe black enough. aa rerbre 


Eichelberger:I don't know but then, I guess, that just made the call-in audience even more 
negative. You know, a lot of these black men had felt threatened anyway. 


Nelson: Yeah. 


Q: But so you think the implication was that you’re not black enough so therefore what 
you have to say isn’t important. 


Eichelberger: Yeah. 


son: Right. That’s what I got out of---I got that out of a lot of people in the 
eoanicatlan that would criticize Brenda for that reason. And there were sues ah us that Ladd, 
really did everything we could to protect Brenda from a lot of things that were going on pipet - 
in the organization. We did everything we could ‘cause we could see things that were acum’ 
going down. We always used to suggest to Brenda that she should surround herself 
with people who were personally loyal to her. AidaBrendW wistgeodsheartedsasgeaday . 
Acinid~“o and. the,..snak ‘basically, ...the. snakes... got» atsher- 
That’s what happened to you. She was just too---her house was open to everybody. She 
tried to be a lot of everything to everybody--- a lot of things to everybody. And we who 
were sitting back knew that this wasn’t going to work. 
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Eichelberger: Oh, I'll give you an example. kaywasmentl berever- but Pes? 

bass thatiige was) There was a woman who was a member of the 
organization and then, I guess she became homeless. Something. I really don’t know 
what happened, but there was another woman who was a nurse---so that’s considered a 
middle class occupation. An RN, not a practical nurse. And she called me up and she 
expected me to take this woman in! Well, I couldn’t understand why she didn’t take her 
in, if she knew! And it wasn’t like the nurse was married and had a house full of kids 
and didn’t have any room. She was single. She lived alone. I don’t know. SOHI@®peepio- 
bata ot or expectations? - They felt that I should take in every stray person or 
something. I don’t mind having people in my house for meeting. They were always at 
my house. But to expect for me to have somebody at my place to sleep there because 
they don’t have a place. Now that’s just getting to be a little much. All types of 
unreasonable expectations that people had. 


aIWays” Téelt™that-cheawase notx<appreciated—as.,Gcd0< 

| ,pObganization=and-she“ wasn’t" getting thé kind of ‘cooperation’ that*she”should~have=been +, 

‘egettingesFinancially or---I remember Brenda used to---the newsletter would have to go (oe 
te, 
Omehee 


> Nelson: i 
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_ out or something like that and you would be sitting there doing it yourself. When 
| actually she was supposed to have input or somebody come in. In other words, if the 
committee didn’t do what they were supposed to do, Brenda Eichelberger ended up 
’ spending her weekends or her evenings doing it. 


Q: So do you think it was partially because people knew that you felt responsible and you would do what 
had to be done. 


Eichelberger: Um--- 
Nelson: Uh huh. I think so. 
Q: Maybe took advantage of that. 


Eichelberger: I don’t know if they saw it as taking advantage. I don’t know. 


Nelson: : nthe “they® new | ia 
.whatever®she could to keep it 5 


enda=was"¢ Oo get-it done: She was’ going=to- do 
float. 
Q: I guess that’s a question that I have that I’m trying to figure out about leadership. How do certain 
people end up being the leaders and what’s the impact of that on the organization and on you personally. I 
mean, did you---I’m sure you kept busy, but once this was---once you decided to disband NABF did you 
just feel like you had a lot of time on your hands because you weren’t answering all the correspondence. It 
looked like you answered a lot of the correspondence personally. 


Eichelberger: At one time it did. It just go to the point where I couldn’t answer the correspondence. There 
was something that came in from the White House, a personal invitation to go to the White House. And | 
because correspondence wAfus° piled up that I didn’t really have a chance to respond to it until after the 
fact. | couldn’t send anyone } place. I should have kept that for the archives. They have it in one of those 
archives. So it was---Jimmy Carter was in the White House at the time. 


Q: And there were also letters from alot of male prisoners. 


_ Ejichelberger: Oh. Yeah. 
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@ Some of them were supportive. There was one I read and he had done a lot of reading of feminist 
r assic tracts or whatever and he had sort of very, cordial one page, I-support-my-sisters sort of thing. But 
ere was also one crazy one that I couldn’t read because it was written in pencil. He went on a rant 


rye sane , you wanted him to pay the dues if he wanted to be affiliated. | was just surprised that 
ptit. 


Eichelberger: I remember one guy wrote, “I are a writer’ [laughter]. I showed it to Gail and she laughed. 


Nelson: Gail was another one of our leaders. Gail Katherine Porter. She’s in Washington, D.C. 
Clinical PhD. Johns Hopkins. 


Q: Thanks for adding that last question. 


Tit ichelberger:Some people felt that if it had a strong focus, but see the whole idea was for 


7) 

| it to be an umbrella organization. An umbrella, feminist type organization. So, for aor 
{| example, there could have been a strong lesbian contingent if there were enough women . 

_| who wanted that. A group to focus on the plight of the poor woman. I’m just saying she) 

- that that was basically actually the goal. For it to be an umbrella type of organization. 
| For it to be an alliance of black feminist organizations. And this was sort of like the 
central one that would help various groups get started so that if there was something 
that a woman wanted to get going. You know, she had an interest in, she wanted to get 
started. So a lot of times women had ideas and I would say, “Why don’t you just act on 
that? Why don’t you do that?” But then a lot of times they’d say, “Well, Brenda, 
everytime I come up with an idea you say, ‘Well, why don’t you act on it? Why don’t 
you initiate it?’” Well, that’s what I tried to encourage, but dafommd®outmfoMoMte 


I ae “ . — 


e rte act on that Fhey-didi't want to-do pada of pres 


: And so is that how th@Mimoritg Wementsa\ffairsgct started? 


eee ures we | 


kalls avd Arancee to dimloy 


Eichelberger: Okay, well, how tratge ‘pour tobe hich---to set up the 
501(c)3 status because NABF was 


“ 


Ot(c)4. We thoug tit was better for NABF to be 501---I don’t know 
if you’re familiar with these numbers? But they mean taxwise, 501(c)3 means tax exempt and 501(c)4—- 
501(c)3 and 501(c)4 are both non-profit. 501(c)3 means tax exempt so that if you--- 

Q: Get donations and you don’t have to pay taxes. 


Eichelberger: 
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Yeah, but we wanted NABF to be as political as possible. We wanted to be able to 
espouse our ideas without someone saying, “Well, hey, you’re getting funding. You 
can't say this. You can’t say that.” So therefore, the 501(c)4 for NABF. . 

Won erat owe tur A”. 
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